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necessary rate of remuneration of labor which represents the expenses 
of producing labor — the cost of living of laborers; that this is the just 
return for their service in industry; that this is a level toward which 
wages must gravitate, and that the chief obstacles to reaching and 
raising this are the secrecy which both laborers and their employers 
persist in maintaining in regard to the rate of wages actually paid, 
ignorance as to the real condition of the labor market, its limited 
extent, and the pressing necessity and retail methods of the laborer 
as seller on the same. He consequently believes that the remedy lies 
in widening the labor market, securing publicity, and using wholesale 
methods. Higher wages and greater security of income and regularity 
of employment would result. It would be but extending to labor the 
process of evolution which has already reached capital and the pro- 
duction of many staple articles such as cotton, wool, iron, the cereals, 
and so forth. The market is the world; the price is definite and not 
arbitrary; the supply is assured. He urges the establishment of boards 
of trade and stock exchanges in which labor shall be the article dealt 
in, and asks: "Why should not our daily papers give tables of the 
rates of wages as well as the price of stocks?" The larger half of his 
book is taken up with an historical account of the attempts to found 
these bourses dn travail in France. It is a subject which has engaged 
the attention of our bureaus of labor, and the work in an English dress 
would commend itself to the commissioners and to leaders of labor 
movements. 

The author contends that the extension and unification of the labor 
market will bring peace where now there is war, will make the price 
of labor impersonal as is that of capital already, will make possible 
wholesale methods, substitute publicity for secrecy, secure collective 
instead of individual guarantee against industrial change and acci- 
dent, make higher wages possible by their being determined in a 
general and not in an isolated and local market, add to the wealth of 
the community, and increase the solidarity of mankind. A few more 
facts in the text itself and a little less anxiety about the freedom of 
international trade would make the book more interesting to American 
readers. Arthur Burnham Woodford. 



Leonidas Polk, Bishop and General. By William M. Polk, M. D., 
LL.D. 2 vols. , x, 349 and viii, 442. Price I4.00. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1893. 

The family of Pollock, under which form the name Polk first ap- 
pears, is of Scotch origin, and besides Bishop Polk, has given to the 
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United States Governor Charles Polk, of Delaware, Trusten Polk, Gov- 
ernor of Missouri, and United States Senator, and President James K. 
Polk. From Maryland the family removed to Pennsylvania, and from 
this province, Thomas Polk, the grandfather of the Bishop, removed 
to Mecklenburg County, N. C, in 1753. 

It was through the influence of Thomas Polk that the Assembly 
of North Carolina chartered in 1771 Queen's Museum, located in 
Charlotte, and destined to serve as a sort of high school and college 
for the Scotch-Irish Presbyterian element by whom the section was 
principally settled. But the charter was annulled by the king. The 
Schism Act was enforced in North Carolina from 1730 to 1773. The 
charter was withheld from the Newbern Academy in 1766 because the 
headmaster was not required to be of the Church of England, the 
Edenton Academy had the same fortune in 1768 and Queen's Museum, 
to escape a similar fortune, provided that the president should be an 
Episcopalian. But the Board of Trade saw through the arrangement, 
the fellows and tutors would still be Presbyterians, a charter would 
lend " encouragement to dissent," and was therefore not given. But 
Thomas Polk had the pleasure of seeing the institution flourish in 
spite of royal prohibitions, and it was instrumental in preparing the 
minds of the people of Mecklenburg for the stirring scenes enacted 
there in May, 1775. In their efforts for independence, no people were 
in advance of those of Mecklenburg, and perhaps their defeat in the 
matter of Queen's Museum acted as a spur to bolder deeds. 

Thomas Polk was one of the leading actors in the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence of the twentieth of May, so called, and 
also in that of the thirty-first of May. On the disputed matter of 
dates, Dr. Polk does not undertake to enter in detail. Such would 
have been impossible, for no phase of the history of North Carolina 
has been so widely discussed, or has such an extensive literature. He 
follows largely the strong address on the affirmative side by the Hon. 
William A. Graham, but does not seem to be well acquainted with the 
arguments on the negative side of the question. 

Bishop Polk was intended by his father for the army. His own 
feelings led him into the church. Perhaps there are no more interest- 
ing sections in the book than those relating to his work as Missionary 
Bishop of the Southwest. This post he occupied from 1838 to 1841. 
His work embraced Arkansas, Indian Territory, Mississippi, Louisiana 
and Alabama. In many places he found that religion was hardly 
thought of ; in others the church was unorganized, and much time was 
spent in organization. He was transferred to the Diocese of Louisiana 
in 1841. Here was the scene of his life work. There were then but 
two church buildings and five clergymen in the State. In i8i5o he 
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had seen the clergy increase seven-fold, the members ten-fold and 
parishes and missions twenty-fold. When entering upon his Episco- 
pate he became a planter and took the negroes coming to his wife by 
inheritance, rather than money, under the deliberate conviction that, 
as a planter, he could exercise a greater influence among a society of 
planters. But he never failed to recognize that his mission was as 
much to the slave as to his master, as his action in building St. John's 
Church for his own negroes while living in Tennessee will sufficiently 
indicate. Perhaps no more typical description of the patriarchal 
character of the ante-bellum Southern planter can be found than 
those chapters describing his home life and his tender relations to his 
family and slaves, and, in the absence of an extensive literature deal- 
ing with the private life of the old-time Southerner of the better class, 
the present volumes are particularly welcome. 

Bishop Polk's greatest influence on posterity will be through the 
University of the South. In the organization of this institution his 
influence was paramount. The plans and outlines of the institution 
had been revolved in his mind for more than twenty years. It was to 
be, as its name indicates, an institution which should embrace all creeds 
and all States in the South, one whose curriculum and advantages 
should equal those of Yale and Harvard and its " University Press " 
was to serve as a source of encouragement and vehicle of expression 
for Southern literature. To show the broad basis, the large mould 
into which his ideas were cast compared with other institutions in the 
South, his purpose was that work should not be begun before it had 
an endowment of $500,000, and this sum had been actually raised when 
the war swept it away. These plans, laid deep and well, met with 
hearty approval from churchmen and others. Governor Swain, Presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina, then perhaps the leading 
institution in the Southern States, and with which the new one would 
come into sharp competition, stated frankly that if any denomination 
could bring the various sects of Christians together on a common edu- 
cational basis that church was the Protestant Episcopal. 

The turning point in the life of Bishop Polk was in 1S61. The year 
i860 was spent in developing the plans of his University, and not in 
plotting against the Union as his enemies have said. But reared in 
the school of States' rights, it was natural for him to hold to Southern 
views. He had perfect faith in the validity of an ordinance of seces- 
sion; in his opinion on the withdrawal of a State from the Union the 
church went with it, and he took action accordingly. He consented 
to serve in the Confederate army only in answer to what he believed 
to be the call of necessity. He did not resign his bishopric. His 
episcopal functions were only suspended and it was his constant desire 
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to lay aside the sword. But that time never came. He was commis- 
sioned Major-General twenty-fifth of June, 1861, was promoted Lieuten- 
ant-General in 1862, was in most of the battles in the West and was 
killedby a cannon shot on Pine Mountain, Georgia, on the fourteenth 
of June, 1864, while covering the retreat of Johnston before Sherman. 

The second volume, with two chapters of the first, is devoted to 
secession and Bishop Polk's career as a general. It was, perhaps, un- 
desirable that so much space was given to the military career of Gen- 
eral Polk at the expense of the ecclesiastical career of Bishop Polk. 
His military work has gone; his episcopal and educational work 
remain. 

Some errors have crept into the volumes. George Burringtou's com- 
plaint of the North Carolinains (I, 8,) was made in 1731, not 1751; 
George E. Badger (I, 47,) was never a member of the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina. He was a judge of the Superior Court and was 
once nominated as a justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, but failed of confirmation. There was a newspaper in Hills- 
borough, N. C, in 1786 (I, 9), another in Salisbury in 1798, and one in 
Lincolnton about 1800. Prior to 1820 several others were probably 
published west of Raleigh. Cooper for Hooper (I, 44) has been cor- 
rected in the index, and as John Adams always spelt the name of 
Joseph Hewes correctly in other places he probably did so here. Ray- 
noris for Rayner (I, 157, 175, 220). Governor Martin's letter (I, 10) 
is dated June 30, 1775, and not July 30, and Dr. Charles Caldwell's 
" Memoirs of General Greene" (I, 42), was published in 1819, not 1812. 

The carefully prepared and exhaustive index of sixty-six pages is 
to be thoroughly commended. No better example to Southern book- 
makers can be offered than this, for to most of them this is a lost art. 
There is a portrait of Colonel William Polk, one of Leonidas Polk as 
Bishop and another as General, with numerous plans of battles. If 
the bibliography of American historical literature were closely exam- 
ined it would appear that little, comparatively speaking, had been 
printed relating to Southern men; the South has been too indifferent, 
too serenely unconscious to care for the preservation of the record 
which it has made. Under such circumstances the life of Bishop Polk 
is of more than usual interest and value. 

Stephen B. Weeks. 
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